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life had not been blameless, and a passionate love affair
with Mile, du Pare, for whom he had written the leading
part in Andromaque, had ended unhappily with her death.
This conspiracy against him completed his disgust
both with himself and with the theatre. He retired into
private life, married a provincial mayor's daughter, who
never read his plays, and secured the post of Historio-
grapher Royal, an office which he shared with the critic
Boileau.

Never again did he work for the public stage. After
twelve years he was prevailed upon by Mme. de Maintenon
to write two plays on Biblical subjects for performance
by the girls of the school she had founded at Saint-Cyr.
Esther and Athalie were the result. Athaliah herself
with her unscrupulousness and ruthless hatred is as
vivid a character as the poet-dramatist ever created.
But the passion of earthly love is almost wholly absent.
Racine had grown calmer, more serene, genuinely
devout, and the exquisite lyrical choruses woven into
the play testify not only to the sincerity of his feeling,
but to his power as a poet.

Writing under the same conditions as Corneiile, he
was utterly different from him. There were no purple
passages in his writing. His verse was uniformly smooth
and excellent. He depicted the ravages of love with
a logic and perception which his rival could never have
attained. Though his tragedies, with the exception
of Bajazet, were derived from ancient sources, they
possessed something more than the form and spirit
of antiquity. The outlook of his characters, despite
their classic dress, was often that of his own day and,
though he lacked Corneille's command of the grandiose,
Racine was a far more subtle dramatist. Moreover, the
very absence of external accessories enabled him to draw
characters who, once the difficulties of approach to
him are overcome^ are not only true to life, but true of
all time*